CHAPTER   II

THE ELIZABETHANS

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  ENGLAND

WHEN the fanatical, unhappy, half-Spanish Queen Mary
died on   xyth November 1558,   the  Renaissance in
England had its second chance. Elizabeth, daughter of Anne
Boleyn and half-sister of the dead queen, was a young woman
of twenty-five with a fine, dignified presence, a lofty spirit and
a ready wit. Like her father she understood the English
people. She gloried in the fact that she was ccmere English",
and combined something of the vanity of Henry VIII with
much of the political wisdom and caution of Henry VII. The
extreme English Protestants, who had been in exile on the
continent during Mary's reign, hurried home on Elizabeth's
accession which they hailed with jubilation. They looked for-
ward to a revival and a completion of the religious revolution
begun by Thomas Cromwell and Cranmer. Fortunately,
however, for England, Elizabeth was a child of the Renais-
sance rather than of the Reformation. Whatever the faults of
, Henry VIII may have been, he certainly gave his children a
good education. Elizabeth had been trained by distinguished
representatives of English humanism, whose first centre in
England was at Oxford, and then in the latter part of the
reign of Henry VIII among a group of brilliant Cambridge
scholars. These men form the chief link between the school
of More and Colet and Elizabethan learning and letters.
Their leader was Sir John Cheke, Professor of Greek at Cam-
bridge, the pupil of Erasmus and the tutor of Edward VL
Cheke's favourite pupil was Roger Ascham, a distinguished
writer of English prose, who began his literary career under
Henry VIII  and  ended it under  Elizabeth.   Ascham's
favourite pupil was a certain William GrindalL Elizabeth's
teachers were Grindall and Ascham, and under their tuition
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